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LETTER FROM A. BENEZET TO 8. FOTHERGILL. 
Philadelphia, 11th mo. 27th, 1758. 

I have now for a long time been much closed 
up from writing, except where an apprehension 
of duty has made it necessary ; and, indeed, my 
mind remains still much the same in that re- 
spect; yet I think it by no means to proceed 
from want of real regard and love to my friends, 
for it is my chief consolation, that sincere love 
and affectionate fellowship seem to flow more 
than ever towards those who, in degree, bear the 
image, and abound in the love, of our blessed 
Saviour. Yet now I find some freedom, and I 
apprehend somewhat of a necessity to lay my 
thoughts a little open tothee with respect to our 
youth, or I might rather say, the youth every- 
where ; it is amongst these that the seed of cor- 
ruption first subtilly insinuates itself most 
strongly; and, notwithstanding exceptions to 
the contrary, yet Solomon’s words will generally 
prove true, That the child trained up in the way 
that he should go, will not depart from it when 
old. We are apt to doubt of the general truth 
of this saying, because experience shows us that 
the children of many good parents, who have 
been concerned for the welfare of their offspring, 
go much out of the way, and yet, if we consider 
what little effectual care is taken of the youth, 
even amongst too many of the best amongst us, 
we shall not wonder at our ill success; some, 
doubtless, are really and vitally careful, but it is 
generally but an indulgent and partial care; 
was it but such a watchful care as the miser has 
to preserve and increase his wealth, or the ambi- 
tious to gain honours, with a fervent application 
to God for help, I doubt not but the effects would 
appear. Ought not the educating and training up 
of the youth, both with relation to time and eter- 
nity, next to our more immediate duty to God, be 
the chief concern of every one that really desires 
the welfare and enlargement of the borders of 
Zion. I have often thought that, next to preach- 


ing of the Gospel, the labour that is bestowed in 
preventing the influx of evil, and the watching 
over every opportunity of instilling noble and 
Christian principles in the tender minds of 
the youth, is the greatest and most acceptable 
sacrifice and service we can offer to the great 
Father and Head of the family of the whole 
earth, and the most exalted duty a Christian 
mind can be engaged in; and it is, 1 think, ob- 
servable, that even those children who, notwith- 
standing great care has been taken in their edu- 
cation, have suffered sin to prevail, so as to rush 
violently into evil, yet even in these, the Chris- 
tian labour which was bestowed on them when 
young, has been as bread cast upon the waters, 
and found again after many days of vanity and 
sin. How many are there in the Society, of 
sufficient talents for educating the youth, who 
are so situated as that, by a moderate addition 
to their fortune, which they might easily gain 
by this service, might live easily, and have a 
mite to spare for the poor. There are others 
whom God has so blessed with substance, that 
they have nothing to do but to spend the in- 
come of it; yea, time hangs heavy on their 
hands, and proves even a snare to themselves 
and others. And there are some who, though 
they have already a large affluence of wealth, yet 
are toiling hard to add thereto, without knowing 
wherefore they thus toil, and whether a wise 
man or a fool shall possess it after them. Many 
ersons in these different situations are doubt- 
ess, in the main, honest souls, who, though 
they find no call to the ministry, yet think them- 
selves willing, with one of old, to follow Christ 
wheresoever - goes. Why then do they stand 
so long idle, when so large a field lies before 
them? What account will many of these be 
able to give of their time, when every word, and 
consequently every inch of time, must expect to 
be called into judgment? What more benefi- 
cial employ, and more fruitful of comfort and 
joy in the end, than time spent in an honest la- 
bour for the properly educating these innocent 
souls, which the Almighty has clothed with 
flesh and blood, and, by divine help, to be so 
enabled to watch over them, as to frustrate the 
wiles and devices of the grand adversary, that 
so these youth might truly answer the end of 
their creation? What a beautiful and noble 
prospect do such thoughts open to the view of 
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those whose eyes are not blinded with the love 
of pleasure, ease or profit? Why do so many 
suffer the God of this world so to blind their 
eyes, and vitiate their reasonable as well as reli- 
ious senses, as to suffer them to toil after gain, 
and think it a mighty thing, and themselves 
notably employed, if they can add £1,000 to 
£1,000, or £10,000 to £10,000, and that often 
by ‘a trade far from being pure from defilement, 
as such gain often arises chiefly from the pur- 
chase and sale of things at least needless and 
vain, if not of a defiling nature ; an instance of 
which I have often painfully observed amongst 
us, where it is frequent to see even Friends, 
toiling year after year, enriching themselves, and 
thus gathering fuel for their own and their 
children’s vanity and corruption, by the impor- 
tation and sale of large quantities of rum, &c., 
which, though good in its place, yet, from the 
enchanting allurement it is of to nature, and 
from the excessive use of it, may truly be said 
to be the greatest curse that ever befell the Eng- 
lish nation, and, if possible, yet more so to the 
poor natives of this land. That a man should 
labour to become rich, and amass wealth, a state 
which our Saviour declares to be accompanied 
with snares and lusts, which tend to destroy the 
soul,—and that this should be attained by the 
increase and importation of a commodity or com- 
modities, which, from the quantity already im- 
ported, proves the ruin of so many thousands,— 
is this keeping clear from defilement, and wash- 
ing our hands in innocency? Now, that such a 
person shall esteem himself, and be esteemed, a 
religious man, and perhaps be the more regarded, 
even by religious people, because he is rich and 
great, 1s a mere paradox; yet is it too often the 
case. Now, as this is so conspicuous a weakness, 
and much of this nature appears amongst many 
otherwise good people, will any thoughtful man, 
who is in earnest, desire to stay long in this vale 
of vanity and misery? Alas! no; but I believe 
it is best to waive these thoughts, and endeavour 
to centre in that charity which believeth and 
hopeth for the best; perhaps this also often 
arises more from a wrong education, than from 
corruption of heart; mean and low prejudices, 
imbibed for want of proper care when young, are 
doubtless the oceasion of many of the weak- 
nesses and inconsistencies which so much dim 
the beauty and lessen the service of many, whom 
God intends for great instruments in his vine- 
yard. Well, my mind longs to see, in our well- 
minded Friends everywhere, especially the 
younger sort, a noble emulation for the welfare 
and well-educating of the youth. If a number 
of such Friends, in their different allotments, 
would, as it were, shake hands with the world 
and all its enticing prospects, secking and ex- 
pecting oot from it but bread and trouble, 
and would freely dedicate themselves ,to the care 
of the youth, not limiting themselves to the nar- 
row views of fleshly ties, nor even to religious | 
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denominations, but looking upon themselves as 
fathers and brothers of all that want their help, 
taking more especial care to make the poor and 
helpless the first objects of such a care, not solely 
of necessity, but of a willing mind, what a bless- 
ing might they be, not only to our youth in par- 
ticular, but also to mankind in general ; and in- 
deed it. seems to me that our principles, which, 
in the present corrupt state of the world, seem 
to prohibit our meddling with offices, &c., natu- 
rally point out to us as a people, rather than 
others, to serve God and our country in the edu, 
cation of the youth. I will acknowledge that it 
is a situation which does not appear so desirable 
as some others, nor so likely to procure riches, 
ease, or worldly honour. Butalas! alas! what 
have we to do with these things? Shall we de- 
sire to be great and rich, when our Saviour has 
so plainly declared it a situation so very danger- 
ous; and that his predominant choice is of the 
poor of this world? Is it now a time, or was it 
ever a time, for the believer, who eyes and relics 
upon the promise,—is it a time for such to seek 
for money, or olive yards, or oxen, &c.? and, 
although by engaging in the education of youth 
we should be deprived of some of those things so 
desirable to nature, which we might better enjoy 
and accumulate in the way of trade, and thereby 
look upon ourselves under affliction, yet may we 
not hope that it will be termed for righteousness’ 
sake, and therefore should not we have thereat 
to rejoice, and be exceeding glad, and even leap 
for joy? 

And I would farther say, from years exper'- 
ence, that it is a great mistake to think that the 
education of youth is toilsome and disagreeable ; 
it is, indeed, not so, except to such who, from a 
desire of gain, take upon them the care of more 
children than they ought, or neglect to bring 
them into that discipline which, with divine help, 
and proper resolution, is generally not difficult. 
I do not know how it is amongst you, but here, 
any person of tolerable morals, who can read and 
write, is esteemed sufficiently qualified for a 
schoolmaster; when, indeed, the best and wisest 
men are but sufficient for so weighty a charge. 
If the governments of this world were influenced 
by true wisdom, they would have made the prc- 
per education of the youth their first and special 
care. I earnestly desire our Friends, both here 
and amongst you, would consider of it, and 
hearken inwardly to what the great and common 
Father would suggest in this weighty matter. 
Many good and necessary works are omitted, 
solely because custom has allowed them to be 
passed over as not necessary, nor binding upon 
us; when, if we would give ourselves time to 
consider them, divested from custom and preju- 
dice, we should see them to be weighty and in- 
dispensable duties. But I fear a proposal of 
this kind would prove to many as great a trial 
of the sincerity of their love, as the instance of 
the young man that came to Christ. Many ap- 
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pear to have a love to Christ, and would sell 
something for his service, especially if it was to 
serve him in some elevated and shining sphere ; 
but to serve Christ in a station generally so lit- 
tle regarded, where the labour of love, though 
ever so deep and sincere, is much hid, and often, 
when the most impartial, but the more disliked, 
this is hard for flesh and blood to encounter. 

Well, dear friend, I was not easy without thus 
laying before thee some part of my concern and 
prospect. I apprehend, from my knowledge of 
thy generosity, I need make no apology either 
for the strangeness of the thought, or the inco- 
herence of the style. Whether this matter will 
appear to thee or others in the weighty and ex- 
tensive view it does to me, or not, 1 must leave, 
and remain thy friend, 


embracing his differentials, logarithms, conic 
sections and projections; 5 analytical geometry ; 
2 mathematical astronomy ; 9 land surveying, 
embracing topography and levelling; 89 in na 
tural philosophy ; 29 chemistry; 9 physiology ; 
19 solar and siderial astronomy; 18 meteoro- 
logy; 20 geography; 20 English grammar ; 
18 Latin; 9 Greek; and all in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

“Tn the female department, 48 have received 
instruction in arithmetic, 39 English grammar, 
27 in natural philosophy, 16 geography, 28 as- 
tronomy, 7 history, 21 botany, 31 chemistry, 
15 physiology, 15 in meteorology, 22 in elemen- 
tary algebra, 12 in algebra, higher department, 
11 geometry, 2 in plane trigonometry and men- 
suration, 10 in mental philosophy, 4 in French, 
and all in the Holy Scriptures. 


“During the past year there have been 85 
entries of students in the boys’ school, and 72 
in the girls’. The scholars have made satisfac- 
tory progress in their studies, and their conduct 
has been in a general way orderly. The meeting 
for worship has been regularly held, and has 
been occasionally attended by some members of 
the Acting Committee, and has been held to 
satisfaction. 

“The health of the school for the past year 
has been pretty good, there having been but 
very few cases of sickness, and these of a mild 
form. 

“Thomas Hill and Tamar his wife, former 
Superintendents, have resigned their office, and 
Ashley Johnson and Lydia his wife, have been 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF INDIANA 
YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 147.) 
The Boarding School Committee, after a 
statement of the financial accounts of the semi- 
nary, add : 


“Tt appears by the statement of the Superin- 
tendent, that the expenses of the institution for 
the past year, have been about met by the in- 
come of the school and farm, without estimating 
depreciation ; yet it is the opinion of our Acting 
Committee that th> prices now fixed for board- 
ing and tuition in the school, together with the 
income from the farm, are not sufficient to pay | engaged for the ensuing year. 
the necessary expenses of the Institution, includ- “¢ Phe winter session will cominenee cn Seccnd- 
ing the natural wear and decay of the buildings | day 13th instant, and continue in session 23 
and furniture; and that unless the school shall | weeks, and close on Sixth-day the 20th of the 
be made more productive by an increase in | ppird month, 1852. Then a vacation of two 
scholars or otherwise, or some other means be | weeks. ‘The summer session will open the sixth 
brought into its support, the terms of admission | gay of the 4th month, for 28 weeks, and close 
must be increased, or the establishment must | 414 11th of the 9th month ? 
materially decline, or a considerable debt be in- “Lewis A. E 3 7 h 
curred to keep it up. a oer dj re and Zaccheus Test, have 

All the branches of a common school educa- “pm, a as ee Suenos t, on Mary 
tion have been taught in the school, and endea- oo ; . mgper = 4 rts in the female 
vours have been used to make the scholars well la - 7 ~< Pie awe 
acquainted with these before entering upon ae price Of boarding and tuition will be 
hae of a more complex character. ‘in both the same as last year, namely, $30.00 per session 
departments of the school the higher branches | the lower branches, and $35.00 in the higher. 
of mathematics have been taught to some extent;|  “ We are well persuaded that the school has 
and in the boys’ school, instruction has been been of great service to society even in its pre- 
given in the Latin and Greek languages, and we | sent limited condition and resources. And in 
are informed by the report of the Acting Com- | view of the difficulties which constantly exist, 
— that ——— in = languages oe in anes two ene See ee » se 
also be given to a class or classes of girls, by| near to maturity, in the unfinish uildings 
the shinsload teacher in the male department, if| we now have (the part which is finished being 
required. designed for one sex only,) we much desire that 

‘In the male department, the past year, 36| the minds of Friends should be turned towards 
scholars have received instruction in arithmetic, | carrying forward the buildings to completion, in 
80 in elementary algebra, 26 in algebra, higher | order to meet the objects of Friends in esta- 
department; 32 geometry, plane and spherical; | blishing the school, more fully and satisfac- 
32 plane trigonometry ; 7 Lewis’s trigonometry, ! torily.” 
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On Second day, the 6th of the month, the 
following report was received, and the proposi- 
tion therein contained was approved. The meet- 
ing directed that $100 should be appropriated 
out of the money in the treasury not otherwise 
disposed of, to form a commencement of such a 
fund; under the hope that this sum will be in- 
creased by subscriptions, donations and bequests. 


“ To the Yearly Meeting: 

“The Committee appointed to consider the 
propriety of opening the way by which a fund 
may be raised, the interest or income of which 
to be applied in educating in the Boarding 
School, children of members in circumstances 
not well able to bear the expense, have given 
the subject consideration, and while we desire to 
encourage the raising of such a fund, we have 
taken a more extended view of the subject than 
confining it only to that school. We think it 
might be right to endeavour to commence the 
raising of a fund for School purposes, the pro- 
ceeds of which to be used as above expressed, 
until the Yearly Meeting may see proper to give 
it a more extensive application. 

“Whilst we love the principles of our reli- 
gious society, and feel bound to the support of 
our Christian testimonies, believing from heart- 
felt convictions that the doctrines of the Gospel 
professed by us as a religious society, are the 
genuine doctrines of Christianity, we feel it to 
be our bounden duty to educate our children in 
accordance to our religious views; to guard 
with parental anxiety and watchful care, the 
young and tender minds of our offspring from 
the bad influences shed on them in their attend- 
ance in mixed schools, over which Friends have 
little or no control. We cannot but wish that 
the way might open among us to lay the founda- 
tion of a permanent School Fund, which in time 
to come, if it should be blessed in our hands, 
might ultimately prepare the way for every 
child who may be a member, to receive its edu- 
cation in primary and other schools under the 
care of Friends, partly or entirely free of charge. 
It is likely that in a little time, free schools will 
be common in some, if not in all the States in 
which we live. The inducements then to send 
our children to mixed schools will be increased ; 
this should stimulate us to increase our exer- 
tions to preserve our children under the influ- 
ence of our Christian doctrines and testimonies 
while receiving their school education. We 
propose to the Yearly Meeting to set apart a 
certain sum, which it may agree upon, say one 
hundred dollars more or less, as it may turn in 
the unity, to be called The School Fund of In- 
diana Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society 
of Friends. The interest or income of this 
fund to be used as its need requires; but the 
principal to remain unbroken. In this way, a 
-beginning, though small, will be made for a per- 
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manent School Fund; this may be increased 
from time to time, by subscriptions, donations, 
bequests, &c. When the establishment of such 
a fund takes place, the way will be open to re- 
ceive donations and bequests. Thus an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to any one whose heart 
may be opened, to bestow a part of their effects 
for the promotion of education, while now they 
have not. 

“We would further propose, if the foregoing 
be united with, to recommend subscriptions to be 
opened in the subordinate meetings, for the 
special purpose of increasing this sum, and re- 
port made to the Yearly Meeting every year. If 
every Friend could be induced to subscribe, 
though it be but small in each particular, the 
aggregate would be considerable. In this way 
the fund could be increased until it would be so 
enlarged as to do much in making Friends’ 
schools free schools in days to come.” 


The Committee on the concerns of the people 
of colour produced the following report : 


“ All the branches of this Committee have 
reported a summary of their proceedings for the 
past year, from which it appears that Tare have 
been twenty-one schools taught among the 
coloured people, in which Friends have rendered 
some assistance. One of the schools was taught 
for the term of eight months, the others on an 
average of about three months each. The num- 
ber of children reported as participating in 
these schools is four hundred and twenty-eight. 
Several of the branches have not reported the 
numbers. The reported amount of money paid 
by Friends towards defraying the expenses of 
hiring teachers and for other purposes of assist- 
ance and relief, is $267.22. Branches taught 
in the above schools have been Spelling, Read- 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, 
and a few have commenced the study of Philo- 
sophy and Algebra. The progress of the child- 
ren in learning, so far as reported, appears to be 
about equal to that of white children under 
similar circumstances. Several of the above 
schools have been taught by coloured persons. 
Friends have also rendered some assistance in 
First-day schools for scriptural instruction, and 
furnished them with some Testaments and other 
school books. 

“One of the Branches mentions a Library 
being obtained by their aid in one of the settle- 
ments of coloured persons, consisting of one 
hundred and ninety volumes. 

“One Branch has been engaged in rescuing a 
coloured man from imprisonment in the jail at 
Memphis, Tennessee, he having been put into 
— on suspicion of being a slave. Friends 

aving obtained his free papers from a friend in 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, and the deposition of a 
citizen of Cincinnati who had known him from 
a child, with the kind assistance of the Clerk of 
the packet boat they obtained his release. 
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“ Although there may not have been as much 
improvement apparent in some of the objects of 
our care as we could wish, yet we believe they 
have received much benefit from the labours of 
most of the Branches, and we much desire that 
Friends may not become weary in rendering 
such assistance to them as they can, to advance 
their moral, social and religious improvement ; 
and that Friends may not forget, on all proper 
occasions, to plead for the Woonaion of those 


yet toiling in unmitigated bondage.” 


MODERATION. 


If we were to observe the Apostolic injunc- 
tion, “ Let your moderation be known to all 
men, the Lord is at hand;” it is probable we 
should, in many respects, act very differently 
from what we do. A full belief in the latter 
declaration would have a tendency to preserve 
us in the foregoing precept. 

And if we were always to consider ourselves 
in the presence of Him, who hears all our words, 
sees all our actions, and knows the very thoughts 
of our hearts, and that he will reward us ac- 
cordingly, we should not feel such a disposition 
to deviate from the true medium. We should 
doubtless feel a much greater interest in doing 
what would please Him, than what would please 
ourselves. 

If we were careful to maintain that modera- 
tion which would manifest itself to all men, it 
would, by relieving the mind from many unne- 
cessary cares and anxieties, afford much more 
leisure for the cultivation of its powers and 
directing its pursuits to higher and more im- 
portant objects. It would also contribute 
greatly to health and the enjoyment of those 
blessings which pertain to this life. 

Is it not for want of proper reflection and 
exertion, that so many are suffering themselves 
to be carried down the stream of folly? Were 
ambition, luxury and dissipation pursued by 
those only who find real pleasure in them, the 
number of their votaries would soon diminish. 
Are not many far more solicitous to appear 
happy, than they are to be really so? And for 
this appearance do they not often lose its reality? 

Health, competency and peace of mind, which 
contribute so much to human happiness, are 
often all sacrificed at the shrine of fashion. 
Kiven the pleasures of society, pleasures so con- 
genial to the heart of man, are not properly es- 
timated. When the board of hospitality is 
spread by the hand of friendship for the objects 
of esteem and affection, it seldom fails to pro- 
duce satisfaction, complacency and delight. By 
cheerfulness and sympathy, the powers of con- 
versation are called forth to peculiar advantage, 
and the heart is opened to the impressions of 
tenderness and benevolence. Sentiments are 
developed, which, obtaining approbation and 
currency from their real value, amuse, instruct 
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and ennoble the mind. This is society; and 
these are the social feelings and dispositions that 
all ought to cultivate. 

But for what, alas! are they exchanged ? Is 
it not for routs and parties, where pride and 
ostentation open their doors for the reception of 
the vain, the idle and the licentious ? who meet 
they scarcely know for what, and spend their 
time in a way very inconsistent with the duties 
of Christianity, or even with the comforts of 
domestic life. 

And this too, they are disposed to denominate 
happiness! But let all such reflect how little 
it deserves the name. By associating the idea 
of happiness with ostentation, unprofitable con- 
versation and vain amusements, they disqualify 
themselves for a search after it in their own 
bosoms, where only it is to be found. To pre- 
vent these sad consequences by a virtuous edu- 
cation, should be the concern of every parent. 

When we contemplate the innumerable bless- 
ings with which we are surrounded, and the 
various means by which the condition of man 
might be improved, and his rational enjoyments 
multiplied, are we not lost in wonder? and do 
we not at once inquire, why is man thus inat- 
tentive and ungrateful? Man being the only 
animal created erect, endowed with reason, and 
on whose face appears the blush which betrays 
the feelings of his heart, why does he not pre- 
serve that dignity and happiness which are con- 
ferred on him by a wise and bountiful Creator ? 

The pious Watts observes, when treating of 
the improvement of the mind: “ Nothing is 
more awful than the consideration of a human 
being given up to vice. It places him far below 
the brute. And that the same creature, trained 
by virtue to the utmost perfection of its nature, 
is little lower than the angels.” 

How necessary it is then, that our minds 
should be directed in their pursuits by a consi- 
deration of the peculiar pleasures of wisdom 
and truth! by a sense of our duty to God and 
the delights arising from the exercise of our in- 
tellectual faculties! by the hope of usefulness 
to our fellow-creatures, and the incalculable ad- 
vantage to ourselves, both in this life and that 
which is to come! “ Blessed is that servant, 
who, when his Lord cometh, shall be found 
watching.” —A. Mott. 


When we reflect on the wonderful results of 
human ingenuity, the discoveries of science, the 
works of art, the manner in which the powers 
and intellects of the inferior races, and the laws 
of inanimate matter, are rendered subservient to 
the purposes of man, we may be justly aston- 
ished at the extent and versatility of the human 
understanding. But the more deeply we pene- 
trate the mysteries of nature, the more forcibly 
are we impressed with the wonders of creative 
wisdom and the limited range of human know~ 
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ledge. The more we learn, the more clearly we 
discover our own ignorance; and the more we 
discover of our own powers, the more we are led 


to venerate the wisdom which made us what 
we are. 


For Friends’ Review. 
WESTERN AFRICA. 


The situation and resources of Western Africa 
have long been objects of inquiry among the 
inhabitants of Western Europe. Upon the re- 
vival of navigation, the exploration of the coast 
was prosecuted with ardor by the Portuguese 
navigators. In the early part of the fifteenth 
century, Prince Henry, the son of the King, 
having conceived a high opinion of the resources 
of Africa, and of the important advantages to be 
derived from an uninterrupted voyage to India, 
gave the energy of his mind and the influence of 
his station, to the exploration of the Atlantic 
coast, with particular reference to the discovery 
of a passage to India, by sailing round its east- 
ern and southern shores. It was during those 
maritime excursions that the first instance on 
record occurred, in which the natives were 
transported as slaves to the markets of Europe. 
It is due, however, to the character of Prince 
Henry, to remark, that I do not discover that he 
gave any countenance to that barbarous com- 
merce. It appears that Anthony Gonsales, one 


of his captains, about the year 1440, seized 


some Moors, near Cape Bajados, and carried 
them to oes but the Prince commanded 
him to carry them back to Africa. Upon land- 
ing them on the coast, he received from the 
Moors, in exchange for his prisoners, whom he 
ought to have delivered without ransom, ten 
negroes and a quantity of gold dust, with which 
he returned, not to the residence of Prince 
Henry, near Cape St. Vincent, but to Lisbon. 
This seems to have been regarded as a lucrative 
speculation, and the traffic thus commenced, was 
soon followed by others. A number of years 
after the death of Prince Henry, the Portuguese 
built a fort on the Gold Coast ; and subsequently 
two others in other places. The protection of 
the African trade, of which that prosecuted in 
the persons of the natives was a prominent part, 
appears to have been the object of these esta- 
blishments. 

That part of the design of Prince Henry which 
related to a voyage to India, was successfully ac- 
complished about thirty-five years after his death, 
by Vasco de Gama, a Portuguese nobleman, who 
in 1498 passed the Cape of Good Hope, and 
made his way to the Malabar coast. But from 
that time to this, the internal resources of 
Western Africa have remained but very imper- 
fectly explored, and the capabilities of the coun- 
try but partially developed. 

Enough, however, is known to point to that 
hitherto comparatively neglected portion of the 
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globe, as the seat of a very productive commerce. 
Humanity, no less than interest, indicates the 
importance of extending to that benighted conti- 
nent the civilizing influence of peaceful commer- 
cial relations. The traffic with Western Africa, 
prosecuted by the nations of Europe ever since 
the adventure of Gonsales, has been to a great 
extent, though not exclusively, of a kind tending 
rather to brutalize than to refine or improve the 
native races. The trade in slaves has long been 
regarded as the great bar to African civilization. 
While a taste for the luxuries of European skill, 
can be more easily and expeditiously gratified by 
the seizure and sale of each other, than by de- 
veloping the internal resources of the country, 
and the markets for the products of servile 
labour remain open in Europe and America, 
there is reason to fear that the natives will con- 
tinue their barbarous slave-making wars, and 
that the slavers will find means to elude the vigi- 
lance of British and American cruisers. 

The actions of men, whether civilized or 
savage, are in a great measure prompted by their 
prospects of interest. If the savage chieftains 
who derive their revenues, the means of procur- 
ing the commodities of Europe, from the plunder 
and sale of their unoffending neighbours, could 
be taught that their desires could be more amply 
and safely gratified through tlie medium of a 
peaceful commerce, there is scarcely any reason 
to question their readiness to abandon their 
blood stained and hazardous traffic. When, in 
1841, Captain Trotter was about concluding a 
treaty with the Chief of the Ibo country, for the 
extinction of the slave trade within his domin- 
ions, he remarked, that if he abolished that 
trade, his people must have some occupation by 
which to obtain subsistence, and that he ther- 
fore wished plenty of ships to be sent to trace 
with him.* 

These observations have been elicited by the 
perusal of an article in the Westminster Review 
of last month, in relation to a work recently 
published, entitled Sir H. Huntley’s Seven 
Years’ Service on the Slave Coast, Western 
Africa, two volumes, small 8yo. 

The reviewer commences by remarking, “that 
the religious and philanthropic party, not merely 
disheartened by the failure of so many efforts, 
but conscious that they incurred a vast deal of 
public censure and odium, by the lamentable 
termination of the Niger expedition, appear to 
have abandoned all active efforts for its ameliora- 
tion in despair.” 

Now the failure of the Niger expedition, how- . 
ever mortifyiog to those engaged in it, was evi- 
dently owing to the deleterious nature of the cli- 
mate to European constitutions. The agents, 
upon whose skill and integrity the success of the 
expedition mainly depended, were quickly car- 
ried off by the pestilential climate. The Niger 


* Review, Vol. ii. p. 276. 
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expedition seemed to prove that the country was 
securely guarded against the permanent en- 
croachment of Europeans; but that the slave 
trade there might be superseded by peaceful 
commerce, if agents with African constitutions 
could be found suitably qualified for the service. 

The reviewer observes :—“ In spite of all 
drawbacks,” arising from the nature of the cli- 
mate, and the reckless characters of those who 
can be employed in the African trade, it “ is 
steadily increasing; and the articles chiefly im- 
ported from Africa are such as must be in con- 
stant demand in England, and as can be supplied 
in virtually unlimited quantities from Africa. 
Our two greatest commercial authorities informed 
us some years since, that the African trade was 
about £100,000 a year; and that it was not 
likely to increase. They assigned, as a reason 
for their opinion, that a savage people, living in 
a climate where clothing is unnecessary, and 
where food can be procured with little or no ex- 
ertion, will not exert themselves to procure im- 
ported articles which they do not absolutely 
require. 


“Such opinions have arisen from completely 
erroneous ideas of the social condition of the 
African nations generally, and of the degree of 
civilization (low as it is) which they have attain- 
ed. They cannot justly be regarded as savages. 
The greater number of the nations throughout 
Africa have fixed habitations; defences round 
their towns; cultivate their lands; wear cotton 
dresses of their own manufacture, dyed with 
native dyes ; and work in gold and iron. 


“Though the lands immediately round their 
towns are often cultivated with considerable care, 
yet in most places there are 100 acres un- 
cultivated for every acre that is cultivated. The 
beneficial effects of trade are, however, now per- 
ceived for hundreds of miles round our settle- 
ments, large tracts of land being brought under 
cultivation. The native loom is a very primitive 
concern, but the native cotton is excellent, and 
the native dresses are often very handsome. The 
African indigo is said to resist the action of light 
and acids better than any other. The native 
cotton dresses are much thicker and better than 
ours, and their dyes far brighter and more en- 
during; but this may be owing to the much 
greater quantity of indigo used. 

“The natives buy our bafts—the trade term 
for the pieces of cotton of which their dresses are 
made—only because their own bafts or pangs, 
although much stronger and greatly preferred he 
them, are vastly dearer. The native workman- 
ship in iron is very rude, yet some of their agri- 
cultural implements appear to be admirabl 
suited for their purpose. The native workman- 
ship in gold is not merely curious, but often real- 
ly beautiful. Whilst therefore it must be admit- 
ted that the Africans are very low in the scale of 
civilization, it seems a misuse of terms, to call a 
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people, with even such arts as we have described, 


savages. 
“6 (To be continued.) 


WESTERN RAILROADS. 

The Economist (Cannelton, Ind.) has an ex- 
cellent article on Western improvements and 
railroads. The following table will show that in 
the course of three years at farthest, 8,399 miles 
of railroad will be in operation in the west and 
some of the new States : 


No.of Miles ina 
roads. 
1 


Miles 
Operation. conet’ng. 


80 
77 
690 
432 
279 
119 


Cost of 
constructing. 


$600,000 
1,500,000 
12,768,798 
8,460,340 
5,100,000 
2,960,000 


Texas 
Tennessee 5 
Kentucky 7 
Ohio 80 
Michigan 4 
Indiana 20 
Illinois 26 
Missouri 2 
Iowa 1 
Wisconsin l 


602 
518 
1697 
33 
1142 
1772 
500 
180 
236 


20 
97 1647 6680 $35,389,133 
This report furnishes one, in addition to a 
countless number of other illustrations, of the 
blighting influence of slavery. Of the 1647 
miles of railroad in actual operation, only 107 
are in slave States; and of the 6680 miles 
which are constructing, 5060, or more than 
three-fourths, are in the free States. Of the 
capital invested in such roads, as far as here 
reported, it appears that $33,289,133 have been 
contributed by the free, and only $2,100,000 by 
the slave States. In the new State of California 
a railroad is in contemplation from San Jose to 
San Francisco. A letter dated on the 11th of 
last month from the Engineer, states that he 
was then engaged in surveying the route, and 
that two months would probably be employed in 
completing the survey, and preparing the esti- 
mates,—Eb. 


4,000,000 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


From the Polynesian of the 23d of August 
last, we extract the following particulars of a 
Volcano on Maunaloa. 

Volcano at Maunaloa.—On the 7th inst. light 
was observed on the top of Maunaloa, at first 
appearing like a lamp, but which continued to 
increase until it became so large as to be visible 
from all parts of that large island, and even from 
the elevated parts of Maui and Oahu. It is re- 
ported that vessels at sea noticed two points from 
which the light emanated, and it is quite proba- 
ble that another eruption, similar to the exten- 
sive one of 1843, will follow these preliminary 
indications. 
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Mr. Sawkins, the artist, is about visiting Ha- 
waii for the express purpose of witnessing this 
new phenomenon, from whom we hope to have 
an interesting account, should the eruption be an 
extensive one. 

Since writing the above, we have received the 
following from our correspondent, dated Hilo, 
12th August, 1851: 

“ The great crater on Maunaloa, that was ge- 
nerally thought to be quite extinct, is now in 
action. For a few days a heavycloud, having the 
appearance of smoke, has been observed to hover 
over the summit of the mountain. Last night 
the mountain stood out in bold relief, unob- 
structed by clouds or mist, and presented a sub- 
lime and awfully grand appearance, belching forth 
flames, and cinders that again fell in showers ata 
distance. The heavy bank of smoke that lowered 
over its top presented the appearance of the 
mountain itself, poised upon its apex. It is pos- 
sible that another eruption may take place, like 
that of 1843, and liquid lava be seen flowing 
down its side.””—Late Paper. 
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Norta Carouina Yearty Meerinc.—Though 
considerable time has passed since this meeting 
came to a close, the printed minutes had not been 
received when this paper was put to the press; a 
private letter, however, from a friend who was pre- 
sent, enables us to furnish our readers with the 
most prominent part of their proceedings. 

The meeting convened as usual, on the morning 
of the Third inst., when certificates of ministers in 
attendance from other Yearly Meetings were read, 
viz: Lindley M. Hoag, from New England; Mary 
Kite, from Philadelphia; and Thomas Wells and 
William Binford, from Indiana. Epistles from the 
Yearly Meetings of London, Dublin, and from all 
those on this continent, were read, and a com- 
mittee appointed to prepare essays in return. 

On Third-day, Aaron Stalker was appointed as 
clerk, and Jephtha White and Nathan Hill to as- 
sist him ; after which the answers to the queries, 
together with the state of Society, engaged the 
attention of the meeting. This exercise elicited 
much pertinent counsel and advice, exciting to 
faithfulness in support of our Christian testimonies. 
A Committee was separated to essay an epistle to 
the subordinate meetings. 

On Fifth-day the address from the Conference at 
Baltimore was read and approved. An address 
from London Yearly Meeting, on the present state 
of Society, was also read. 

On Sixth-day, the 7th, the report respecting the 
Boarding School was read, showing a small balance 


on the transactions of the year, in favour of the in- 
stitution. The particulars are deferred till the 
printed minutes come to hand. 

Epistles to the several Yearly Meetings, being 
prepared by the committee, were read and adopted. 
And the transactions of the meeting having been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion, Friends sepa- 
rated on the afternoon of that day, to convene at 
the usual time next year, if consistent with the 
Divine will. 


James Bowpven’s History or Frienps ww Awe- 
rica.—In the fifth number of the present volume, 
notice was given that the fourth ‘part, which, till 
then, was wanting to complete the first volume of 
this history, had just appeared. At the same time 
an expectation was expressed, that some further 
account of the work would appear in our subse- 
quent numbers. Attention to other matters has 
hitherto prevented the accomplishment of the in- 
tention thus intimated. 

Although about two centuries have passed away 
since the Society of Friends first became known, 
and received the appellation of Quakers, and dur- 
ing every age, from that time to the present, a 
number of writers have defaced their pages with 
distorted caricatures of their character and prin- 
ciples, many of them no doubt from ignorance, and 
others from less excusable causes; yet, down to 
our own times, only two works, justly entitled to 
the character of general and authentic histories of 
the Society, have been given to the public. 

The seventeenth century, near the middle of 
which this Society appeared, had not passed, be- 
fore a volume, professedly a history of the Quakers, 
written in Latin, was published at Amsterdam; 
and was soon afterwards translated into English. 
But, though many of the facts included in the nar- 
rative were obtained from Friends, particularly 
from William Sewel, the truths were so blended 
with errors, as to exclude the production from a 
claim to the character of an authentic history. 
Though this work of Gerard Croese is sometimes 
quoted, or referred to, its circulation appears to 
have been very limited. 

The first author who favoured the world with a 
reliable and general history of Friends, was Wil- 
liam Sewel, above mentioned, a native of Holland, 
born about the year 1650, of parents who, not long 
after his birth, embraced the doctrines proclaimed 
by George Fox, and became united with the Society 
of Friends. 

The history of the Quakers, as written by Sewel, 
was a work of very great labour. For, as he re- 
sided at Amsterdam, and most of the events which 
he had occasion to describe, occurred in England, 
he frequently found himself obliged to write to his 
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friends there, for more exact information than he 
had obtained. And so numerous and extensive 
were the corrections and improvements which he 
made, that, as he informs us, great part of 
his history was written over three times before he 
judged it complete. The work is described as the 
labour of more than five and twenty years. This 
probably includes the time between the commence- 
ment and completion of the history. And during 
this interval a considerable amount of literary la- 
bour, of a different character, was accomplished. 

As William Sewel was cotemporary with great 
part of the first generation of Friends, was person- 
ally acquainted with many of them, and pursued 
his researches with the most indefatigable indus- 
try, there can be no doubt that his history con- 
tains a large mass of information relative to the 
period included in the narrative, which in a few 
years must have been lost, if this work had been 
neglected, 

Being a native of Holland, the history was origi- 
nally written in the Low Dutch language, and af- 
terwards translated into English by himself. The 
style is evidently inferior to that of the best Eng- 
lish writers of the day, yet when regarded as the 
production of a foreigner, who never spent more 
than a few months in England, and whose know- 
ledge of three or four languages, including the 
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the last eight years of his life, to the preparation 
of a general history of Friends. His design ap- 
pears to have been to review their history from 
their rise, nearly, if not quite, to hisown time; and 
to point out and refute, either in notes or in an ap- 
pendix, the misrepresentations of the authors re- 
ferred to, Three volumes of this work were pub- 
lished during the life of the author, and a fourth, 
which he had nearly completed, appeared soon 
after his death.* His plan seems to have been, 
rather more extensive than that of William Sewel ; 
and the first volume contains, in a valuable in- 
troduction, a review of the Christian dispensation, 
of the gradua] decline and apostacy of the visible 
church, and of the progress of the reformation, un- 
til the rise of the Society of Friends. The work, 
however, was not completed according to the origi- 
nal intention, being terminated by the death of 
the author. The narrative comes down no later 
than 1764, 

The histories of Sewel and Gough, relating’chief- 
ly to the rise and progress of the society in 
Europe, allot of necessity a comparatively small 
portion of space to American affairs, The persecu- 
tions in New England are related at considerable 
length in both, and the affairs of Pennsylvania oc- 
cupy a conspicuous place in the history of Gough. 
But, in other respects, some personal notices ex- 


English, is said to have been mostly acquired dur- cepted, the concerns of Friends in America, are 


ing the intervals of leisure, while serving an ap- | 
prenticeship to a weaver, this history may be | 
viewed as a composition of no ordinary merit. It 
is not improbable that the work being first written | 
in his native tongue, its translation into English | 
left him at liberty to pay more attention to the | 
style, than if engaged in an original composition. 

The first edition of the history, in English, ap- 
pears to have been issued in the year 1722; but the 
narrative is not brought down beyond the year 
1717; and even at that date nothing appears ex- 
cept an epistle of the Yearly Meeting of jLondon. 
The historian, indeed, seems to have considered the 
great object of his labours accomplished, when he 
had brought his narrative to the period when the 
religion of Friends, along with others, obtained a 
toleration in the British dominions, soon after the 
accession of the Prince and Princess of Orange. 

Nearly seventy years after the publication of 
Sewel’s work, a second general and authentic his- 
tory of the Society was offered to public acceptance, 
by John Gough, a native of England, but a resi- 
dent of Ireland during the last fifty years of his 
life. 

Several modern writers, of talents and reputa- 
tion, having given to the world very distorted cari- 
catures of the Society, and drawn from obscurity 
some long refuted, and almost forgotten calumnies, 
John Gough devoted great part of his time, during 


passed concisely over. The history of Gough, how- 
ever, as well as that of his predecessor, is an able 
and instructive work. It appears the author had 
the materials provided for a fifth and concluding 
volume. But though sixty years have now elapsed 
since this historian’s decease, we do not find that 
any one has yet undertaken to supply what he left 
unfinished.t 

The work of James Bowden is professedly a-his- 
tory of Friends in America, and may therefore be 


* He died in the Tenth month, 1791. 

+ In these notices, we ought not to overlook, a volume 
of something more than four hundred pages, published in 
1845, by Dr. William R. Wagstaff. late of New York, bat 
now residing in London, entitled a History of the Society 
of Friends, compiled trom its standard records and other 
authentic sources. j 

This volume is confined, so far as the Society of 
Friends is concerned, almost exclusively, to events which 
occurred on the European side of the Atlantic. It eon- 
tains a concise, but interesting review of the rise and 
progress of papal usurpations, and of the reformation, on 
the continent of Europe, and in Great Britain, to the time 

Charles I. 
ot The history of Friends, extends no further than the 
year 1723. It appears that the author designed to produce 
a second part, detailing the transactions of the society 
in our western world; but whether he intended to pur- 
sue either the European or American part of the history 
to our own times is not obvious. About six years have 
passed since this volume was issued, and we still hear 
nothing of any subsequent portion being likely to appear. 
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considered as entering upon ground not previously 
occupied. The author says: 


“There exist at the present time on the North 
American continent nearly six hundred distinct 
religious assemblies of the Society of Friends, scat- 
tered over the region extending from Canada and 
Maine in the north, to the Carolinas and Tennessee 
in the South, and from its cities and ports on the 
Atlantic, to the countries lying west of the Missis- 
sippi. These compose in all seven separate and 
independent Yearly Meetings, and form in the ag- 
gregate four-fifths of the whole number of this peo- 
ple in the world. The consideration of this fact is 
calculated therefore to excite an inquiry such as that 
to which this work is devoted.” 


His work, he observes, embraces a wider field than 
those of his predecessors, in relation to America, 
and aims to exhibit a distinct history of each Year- 
ly Meeting of Friends in America, from its rise to a 
period comparatively recent. A prominent object, 
we are informed, in the preparation of this work, 
was to show “that the Protestant Reformation and 
the subsequent rise of the Puritan professors of 
Christianity, were circumstances in the overruling 
providence of the Divine Hand, calculated to pre- 
pare the hearts of many for the reception of those 
spiritual and primitive doctrines of the Christian 
religion, which George Fox and his associates 
enunciated and revived, after the long and dark 
night of the Romish apostacy.” But no systematic 


account of the religious doctrines of the Society is 
attempted. 


In his introductory chapter, the author has given 
& concise, yet general review of the early voyages, 
by several European nations, to the Western conti- 
nent; and of their efforts to establish colonies 


there. The iniquitous seizure of the Indian na- 


tives, and the sale of them into slavery by Gaspar 
Cortoreal, a Portuguese navigator, and the first 
introduction of negro slaves into Virginia, by a 
Dutch ship of war, are noted, with merited con- 
demnation. The well ascertained fact, that, both 
in New England and Virginia, the germs of perse- 
cution, on account of religious opinion, had made 
their appearance several years before they were 
visited by any members of the Society of Friends, 
is brought conspicuously into view. The banish- 
ment of Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson 
took place before George Fox had completed his 
fourteenth year ; and an act forbidding any minis- 
ter to teach or preach, either publicly or privately, 
except in conformity to the English Church, was 
adopted in Virginia, about the time when he was 
so wounded by the conduct of two religious pro- 
fessors at an ale-house. 

After a concise review of the principal settle- 
ments on the western continent, the author enters 
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into his appropriate field of labour, the history of 
Friends in America. 

In the accomplishment of this task he appears 
to have employed, with great labour and care, the 
means which numerous publications have put in 
his power. The history is brought down, in this 
volume, to the year 1682. The Society of Friends 
had then spread into most of the English colonies 
in America, and in some of them composed an in- 
fluential portion of the population. The noble 
colonyof Pennsylvania was then just emerging into 
view, and will no doubt occupy a prominent place 
in the following volume, From the attention which 
the Editor has been able to afford to the volume 
now before the public, he is free to recommend it 
to the careful perusal of his readers. 

Some extracts have been given in several of our 
numbers, and others may probably hereafter ap- 
pear. The work is to be had at Uriah Hunt's 
bookstore, No. 44 N. Fourth street. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Upper Spring- 
field, Ohio, on Fifth-day, the 30th ult., THomas 
Jounson to Mantua, daughter of Aquila Binford. 

, At Friends’ Meeting-house, Queensbury, 
Warren county, N. Y., on Fourth-day, the 12th 


instant, Bensamin S. Mosner to Lypia Marick, 
daughter of Robert Knowles. 


—, At Friends’ Meeting-house, Sugar River, 
Montgomery county, Indiana, on the 30th ult, Wi1- 
uiam E. Morris, of Park county, to Exeanor R. 
BinForpD. 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term of Friends’ School at Oak 
Grove, Vassalborough, Me., will commence on the 
ist day of Twelfth month, 1851, under the instruc- 
tion of its present Teacher, William H. Hobbey. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to Superintend the Boarding 
School at Westtown, will meet there, on Fourth- 
day, the 3rd of next month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
The Committee on Instruction, to meet on the pre- 
ceding evening, at 74 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School on 
Seventh day, the 29th inst. 


Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 
Philada. 11th mo, 22d, 1851.—2t. 


Many that are well affected to religion, and 
receive instructions of piety with pleasure and 
satisfaction, often wonder how it happens that 
they make no greater progress in that religion 
which they so much admire. Now the reason is, 
that religion lives only in their head, while 
something else has possession of their heart, and 
therefore they continue, from year to year, mere 
admirers and praisers of piety, without ever com- 
ing up to the reality and perfection of its pre- 
cepts.~— Gleanings from Pious Authors. 
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CYCLES OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 


It is a common weakness, especially with en- 
thusiastic minds, to despair of humanity, when- 
ever the cause of progress receives a check. Of 
this truth all ages of the world supply examples. 
When Greece fell, when the Roman Empire was 
overthrown, when the free republics of Italy 
became the spoil of the conqueror, eloquent and 
able writers were found to deplore the degeneracy 
of the times, toregret the past, to speak despair- 
ingly of the future. Yet, from each of these 
disasters the human family recovered, and re- 
covered to run a race even more brilliant than 
before. 

We know that this has been denied by many 
writers, among whom the American Emerson is 
not the least prominent. We know that such 
assert the history of humanity to be only a repe- 
tition of cycles, in which the same orbit is tra- 
versed over again, yet no real advance made. 


According to these philosophers a theocratic go- | 


vernment comes first, to be followed by a heroic 
one, which in turn gives place toa purely rational 


era. Then civilization is broken up by some great | 


convulsion, when the old order of affairs begins 


anew. But this is merely brilliant talking. The | 


human family has never travelled in such cycles; 
but rather, if we may so speak, in spiral lines, 
in which, though a circular movement is main- 
tained, there is a constant ascent. 

We have only to refer to history in order to 
become convinced of this. Let us begin with 


Egypt, that weird Colossus of the past. In) 


studying the civilization of that ancient people, 
we find ample proof that the Egyptians, though 
far in advance of the savage state, were yet be- 


dern Europeans. In many of the arts of civilized 


life the Egyptians had made great advances. | 


Indeed, even in this day, mechanics but imitate 
processes then in use. Architecture, though 
since greatly improved, had already attained 
considerable excellence, as the ruins of Thebes 
attest. Agriculture was cultivated as a science. 
‘The security of person and property ; the rights 
of conscience ; and the economy of government 
were well understood. An alphabet was in use, 
and literature and the arts were cultivated. A 
wide gulf, indeed, separated the civilized Egyp- 
tian from his Nomade ancestor: a gulf whose 
mode of passage we seek vainly now to discover, 
in the absence of written records. But, on the 
other hand, the civilization of Egypt was chiefly 
confined to the hieratic and warrior classes, the 
masses of the people remaining ignorant, bar- 
barous, and servile. Nor had the arts or litera- 
ture attained that perfection, even among the 
dominant castes which they secured, in later 
ages, among the Greeks and Romans. The py- 
ramids are rude when compared with the Par- 
thenon. No Egyptian Iliad or Odyssey appears 
to have existed. And vainly do we seek, in the 
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tombs of ancient Memphis, for steam engines, the 
compass, or any of the wonders of modern me- 
chanics. 

Greece followed Egypt. And now the human 
intellect achieved triumphs, in the regions of the 
beautiful, which has never since been surpassed ; 
but, exceptin this direction, Greece won no laurels 
which had not already graced the swart brows of 
Egypt. The mind of Greece, indeed, appears to 
have been great only in art. Neither Athens, nor 
Sparta, neither Corinth, nor Thebes, have left 
behind any material works but graceful temples, 
or any intellectual ones but literary wonders. 
No mighty roads such as Rome constructed, and 
which still remain to attest her greatness two 
thousand years after their first erection, are to 
be found in Greece or any of her conquered 
dependencies. No curious machines, such as 
modern genius has invented, and which almost 
seem gifted with reasoning faculties, exercised 
the intellect of Greece, or have survived for the 
wonder of posterity. Few additions to political 
knowledge were made by Athens or her sister 
cities. Still fewer are the laws now existing, 
which we can trace up to the same parentage. 
But to Greece we owe not only the epic, the 
drama, history and architecture, but those im- 
mortal works of Aristotle and Plato, which while 
they have divided the world into two opposite 
intellectual schools ever since, have never yet 
been rivalled. From the Nile to the Acropolis 
there had been a vast advance. The cycle of 
Egypt was to that of Greece, what the fledgling 
in the grass is to the lark in the heavens. 

Roman civilization took up the human race at 
the point where Greece had left it, and bore it 


|forward to new triumphs; and into regions 
hind either the Greeks, the Romans, or the mo- | 


hitherto uncultivated. What Greece had done 
for the beautiful, Rome now did for the useful. 
The character of her genius was eminently prac- 
tical. Wherever she carried her arms, she planted 
her physical improvements ; and, in whatever she 
did she acted as if doing it for eternity. Europe 
is yet full of her colossal works. Carriages still 
roll over highways paved by Roman workmen; 
travellers still cross bridges with arches built by 
Roman engineers; and ships still moor along- 
side of moles whose stones were squared by Ro- 
man masons. The wayfarer in Africa, who stops 
to drink at some desert spring, finds that the 
marble basin of the fountain was left there by the 
Romans. But it was not only in material civili- 
zation that the Romans excelled. To them we 
owe modern jurisprudence almost entirely. They 
imitated Greek art, Greek poetry, and Greek 
oratory, but they originated laws; and that was 
their intellectual legacy. Thus, we see, Rome 
was an improvement on Greece. It*possessed all 
that Greece did, and added new contributions of 
its own. The cycle had traversed another round, 
but it had not moved in a circle merely, it had 
also ascended ; and when the Roman civilization 
approached its term, the human race was better 
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in every respect for the cycle which was closing. 
The history of the modern world still further 
illustrates the theory of progress. From the ruin 
of Roman civilization has sprung up a new de- 
velopment of society, which, though full of evils, 
is yet, on the whole, superior to any which has 
gone before. It would require a volume to ex- 
plain every particular in which mankind have 
advanced since the epoch of the Caesars. We can 
only glance at a few of these improvements here. 
Instead of Paganism we have Christianity; in- 
stead of universal slavery, almost universal free- 
dom ; instead of prevailing licentiousness, general 
morality; instead of rude spinning wheels, cotton 
mills and power looms; instead of clumsy gal- 
leys, steamers, and clipper ships. Even the Ro- 
man highway, superior as it was, sinks into 
insignificance beside a modern railroad. News 
by the couriers of Augustus travelled at a snail’s 
pace compared with news by the electric tele- 
graph. There is no mechanic art, in short, which 
the moderns have not as great a proficiency in, 
while there are many practised now of which the 
Romans had no knowledge at all. The present 
cycle takes a bolder and loftier sweep than any 
which preceded it. While the modern world en- 
grosses all the knowledge of the ancient, it has 
accumulated in addition, an experience of its 
own. But the goal, is not yet reached. Though 
the age stands as it were, tip-toe, on the verge 
of the loftiest height humanity has attained, yet, 
as it looks forward, new oceans and continents 
open before it, and the voice of Progress calling 
out of heaven above cries “onward !” 

If we read history aright, a new cycle for 
the human family began its revolution when this 
continent was discovered. A combination of 
great events, cotemporary with that transaction, 
foretold the coming dispensation. The invention 
of printing, the Reformation, the rise of political 
freedom, all date within a century of the discovery 
of the New world. The settlement of this wes- 
tern hemisphere, begun and carried on in a pe- 
culiar manner, pointed to some mighty result, 
which the ages looked for in vain, until the De- 
claration of Independence announced the con- 
summation of the pregnant foreshadowings. The 
foundation of this republic followed, in which 
the federative principle is so skilfully combined 
with the representative, that local and national 
independence are alike secured, for the first time 
since the foundation of human society. With the 
literature of Egypt, the jurisprudence of Rome, 
the political science and the utilitarian improve- 
ments of modern Europe, America possesses in 
addition, a form of government which is fitted 
equally for the smallest country or for the largest 
confederation of States, and which, like the tent 
of the genii, may yet spread its mystic folds over 
the entire world. If the federative principle, as 
perfected and applied in these United States, 
continues to triumph, as we believe it will, and 
if the principles of liberty, here developed more 
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thoroughly than ever yet, go on radiating, as 
from a centre, from these shores to those of Eu- 
rope, then the civilized world, in the end, must 
gradually be brought within its compass, and all 
Christian nations become members of one great 
federative republic, with a common Congress of 
representatives, which will be the true Congress 
of Peace. 

No such thing as progress! Then is history a 
falsehood, then is man degraded hopelessly. Away 
with the libel! The human family, thanks be to 
heaven, is ever advancing. It is ever laboring 
to recover its former high estate, though with 
unequal steps, and often apparently with retro- 
grade ones. But the day of its triumph ap- 
proaches. Each new cycle brings it nearer to 
the final goal, that glorious era foretold by the 
prophets of old, when “ wars shall be no more,” 
when there shall cease to be prisoners and cap- 
tives, when justice and equity, and a felicity 
hitherto unknown, shall exist every where on 
earth. Yes! the ages are moving on, in majestic 
orbit, wheeling closer continually to their con- 
summation. Hienscnity, instead of halting ina 
blind circle, will continue to advance, 

“ And nightly pitch its moving tent 
A day's march nearer home.” 
Evening Bulletin. 


SEALS AND WHALFS. 


Except, perhaps, to naturalists, the Seal will 
be known to many readers only through the 
medium of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Antiquary.” 
“¢ What is that yonder ?’ says Hector McIntyre 
to his uncle, Jonathan Oldbuck. ‘ One of the 
herd of Proteus,’ replied the’ Antiquary—‘a 
Phoca, or Seal, lying asleep upon the beach.’ 
Upon which M’Intyre, with the eagerness of a 
young sportsman, exclaiming, ‘I shall have him! 
I shall have him!’ snatched the walking-stick 
out of the hands of the astonished Antiquary, 
at some risk of throwing him down, and set off 
at full speed to get between the animal and the 
sea, to which element, having caught the alarm, 
she was rapidly retreating. The Seal finding 
her retreat intercepted by the light-footed soldier, 
confronted him manfully, and having sustained a 
heavy blow without injury, she knitted her 
brows, as is the fashion of the animal, and mak- 
ing use at once of her fore-paws and her un- 
wieldy strength, wrenched the weapon out of the 
assailant’s hand, overturned him on the sands, 
and scuttled away into the sea without doing 
him any farther injury.” We shall not dwell on 
the mortification of the gallant captain, or the 
gibes of his uncle, as these will readily occur to 
the readers of Scott’s magic pages. Turning, 
then, from the romancer, we shall trace the re- 
cords of the Phoca through the denser chapters 
of the scientific compiler, and the Arctic 
voyagers. 

The literature of the Seal, which is very 
limited, would lead us to suppose, that, like the 
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owl of éerra firma, it maintains—to quote from 
one authority—an “ancient, solitary reign, 
threading an unfurrowed track along the dark 
waters of the Atlantic, and skimming in peace | 
and security along the margins of ice-bound 

shores, where all is dumb.” But how stands the 

actual fact? In the year 1850, no fewer than | 
one hundred thousand Seals were captured by 
British vessels, and in the present year a greater 
number will probably be slain. What will be 
the commercial value of those animals? Reck- 
oning the whole to be even young seals, and es- 
timating one ton of oil to be the produce of one 
hundred seals, the oil will yield, in round num- 
bers, thirty-five thousand pounds, and the skins, 
calculated at three shillings each, would bring 


fifteen thousand pounds—in all, fifty thousand | 


pounds. So that we have an interesting branch 
of commerce represented in our literature as all 
but extinct, while in reality it is flourishing in a 
high degree, adding extensively to national 
wealth, and giving employment to a large por- 
tion of the seafaring community. 

Whale fishery in the Arctics has been in a 
declining state for a number of years; a result 
which, so far as mere purposes of illumination 
are concerned, might have been of minor conse- 
quence, seeing that the substitution of gas for oil | 
lamps has rendered us comparatively independent 
of oil as a lighting agent ; but, concurrently with | 
the introduction of gas, there has been an in- 


creased demand for oil for lubricating machinery, 
and for other manufacturing purposes; hence 
fish-oil has maintained its price remarkably well 





notwithstanding an opposition that at first seemed | 


fatal to it. Greenland was, at the beginning of | 
the whale-fishing, the resort of the whale, and | 
thither its pursuers went, and captured it in | 
large numbers ; but in process of time, the animal 
finding the peace of its ancient home ruthlessly | 
invaded, retreated to the more northern latitude 
of Davis Straits. The distance, although greater, 
being still practicable, the chase was still con- 
tinued, and the slaughter went on as before. 
Ag: in, the leviathan, as if conscious that its | 
track was followed, beat another retreat, which | 
has turned out more successful than the first. 
Each spring witnessed the departure of Arctic 
fleets from every port of note in Britain, and the 
regions of the North were instinct with life, in 
search of the monster of the deep. Captains 
would stand, telescope in hand, in the “ crow’s 
nest,” perched on the summit of the main-mast, 
and peer through the instrument tilleye became 
dim and hand was frozen—boats’ crews would 
be dispatched, and pull for weary miles in the 
sea, or drag their skiffs for still more weary 
miles on the surface of the ice—men on deck 
would gaze wistfully across the main, and mutter 
charms, or invoke omens; but all in vain. ‘The 
ice would close in like iron mountains around 
them, and the time would come that they must 
bend their sails homeward. Then stray fish 
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would be seen far off, or very shy fish would 
dart off in their immediate vicinity, and the dis- 
appointed mariners would return for the season, 
either with clean vessels, or at best with small 
cargoes of oil. Some accounted for the change 
by asserting that the whale had been hunted 
from Davis Straits just as it had been pursued 
from Greenland, and that it had betaken itself 
to still higher and now inaccessible latitudes ;— 
some held that the animal had diminished in 
numbers, and as gestation takes place only once 
in two years, there was some ground for this 
conjecture ;—while a third section, who were 
principally composed of superannuated Blow- 
hards, and who harpooned only by the fireside, 
held pertinaciously to the notion that the failure 
arose from the inefficiency of modern fishermen. 
But arise from what cause it might, whales were 


| either not brought home at all, or else they were 


brought home in wofully diminished numbers. 
Owners became discouraged, and captains sank 
in despair; harpoons and flinching gear were 
flung aside, and whalers were dispatched to the 
Baltic for timber, or wherever else a freight 
could be procured, and others departed to strange 
ports, and returned no more ; for they were sold. 
The whaling fleet became, therefore, small by de- 
grees. Yet two ports struggled cn against the 
receding tide; Hull in England, and Peterhead 
in Scotland, always hoped against hope, and per- 
severed amid every disadvantage. They still 
sent vessels out; if not to catch whales, to be 
contented with seals. Peterhead reaped the re- 
ward of perseverance. We observefrom a recent 
return, that out of the hundred thousand Seals 
captured in 1850, sixty-thousand four hundred 
and twenty-six fell to the share of ten Peterhead 
vessels. 

There was something romantic about whale- 
fishing. When the captain, with his assisted 
eye, descried the far-off parabolic spout of his 
victim, the ery of “ Fall! fall!’ would resound 
from stem to stern, and from hold to cross-trees. 
Down went the boats, sharp and graceful as re- 
gatta skiffs, and yet as strong and compact as 
herring yawls ; the steerer took his oar, for rud- 
ders are too slow for this kind of navigation ; 
the line-coiler stood by his ropes ; while last, and 
most important of all, the harpooner descended 
with his glittering instruments. Muffled oars 
dip in the waters, and the skiff nears the sleeping 
leviathan. A single awkward splash would rouse 
him; but all is silent as death, and the har- 
pooner, poising himself, takes deadly aim, and 
buries his javelin in the huge carcase. Smarting 
with pain, the enormous black mass lurches, and 
then with lightning speed darts underneath the 
wave ; the boiling surge raised by its descent 
lifts the boat like a feather ; the line attached to 
the harpoon disappears fathom after fathom, his- 
sing around the rolling-pin, with a force and ve- 
locity that, but for copious libations, would cause 
ignition ; a long and still extending streak of 
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gore marks the route of the wounded animal ; the ; they can penetrate into fissures of the ice, instead 
rope at last goes less rapidly off, and as its | of timidly sailing by the margin ; and their suc- 
rapidity decreases, they pull up to the victim, | cess in this respect is gradually inducing their 
and insert more instruments, and then after a | foreign competitors to follow their example. 
few deadly slaps with his tail, the monarch of| The size of ships generally preferred for seal 
the ocean yields up the contest. or whale fishing, is three hundred and fifty tons 
What has the Russian, the Dutch or the | burden, or upward, although this year some ves- 
Hanseatic man, or the Esquimaux, been doing | sels haye gone out so small as eighty tons. A 
all this time? They have been following the | ship of the larger size carries sixty-five men, of 
pastime of Captain Hector M’Intyre, and en-| the latter dimensions, twenty. The average out- 
deavouring to slay the Phoca. Most of the | fit of a large vessel costs about one thousand four 
Britons pursuing whales, and the foreigners and | hundred pounds, and the original cost of such 
natives peddling with seals; just as if Captain | varies from two thousand to ten thousand pounds, 
Gordon Cumming had been hunting alion, while | according to age and quality of vessel, and also 
some other sportsmen would stand by shooting | whether a used ship has been purchased, or one 
sparrows or mice. No glory in capturing a seal, | expressly built for the trade. The loss when a 
and as little pay. Thirty large seals are needed | vessel is unsuccessful, is greater than in any 
to make up one ton of oil, while an average | other maritime speculation, there being no return 
whale would produce twenty tons of the oleagi-| whatever to stand against outlay; but, on the 
nous fluid. The whale-fishers despised such | other hand, if fortunate, no other kind of ship- 
small game, and regarded mere seal-fishers with | ping adventure yields so large profits. One ves- 
contempt ;—we say mere seal-fishers, because if} sel this year brought home a cargo of the gross 
seals did come in the way, they were shot or| value of six thousand pounds, leaving (it being 
knocked down by the whale-fisher ; but his main | her first fishing voyage) a net profit to her own- 
vocation consisted in waging war with the colos- | ers of three thousand pounds. The vessels sail- 
sal member of the finny tribe. And apart from | ing from the small northern point of Peterhead 
the larger quantity of oil yielded by the one | have, as before stated, been remarkably success- 
animal, the bone of the whale was singularly | ful. The following is a statement of the pro- 
valuable. Twenty tons of oil would indicate one | duce of the ten vessels which sailed from thence 
ton of bone, and that was worth some two hun- | in 1850: 
dred and fifty pounds sterling. The seal, too, 1,144 tons of oil. 
had its extrinsic value, for its skin was worth 63,426 seal-skins. 
sevenpence—dust in the balance compared with 14 tons of whalebone. 
the bone of its huge cotemporary. Whales, then, | The aggregate commercial value of the whole 
undoubtedly were the superior subjects for cap-| would amount to about fifty thousand pounds. 
ture; but as whales could not be had, and seals | Seal-skins have lately risen in value—the former 
became plentiful, the whalers lowered their | rate of seven-pence having been augmented to 
plumes, and raised their arms against their am-| three shillings; and they are used principally for 
phibious prey. the purpose of being manufactured into patent- 
Old seals had wont to be pursued, but although | leather. Each skin is split into two or three 
their capture was more profitable than young | layers, and each layer is turned to separate 
ones, still the old seals are so excessively shy | account. No other leather possesses the same 
that they can only be shot in detail, and hence | closeness of texture, smoothness of surface, and 
a preference is given to the destruction of the | elasticity. From being employed as rough waist- 
young. The seal propagates twice a year—the | coats for seamen, and hairy coverings for trunks, 
first pups of the season lie upon the ice early in| it is now in its stratified state applied to the most 
the spring, and being unable to run to the water | delicate artistic pur . 
and swim off, they fall ready prey to the spoiler.| The Seal belongs to the four-limbed mammil- 
A smart blow with a club stuns them, and a| iferous animals. [t is half-quadruped, half fish. 
wound does the rest. Their numbers are very |The head and general physiognomy, especially 
large. During the present season of 1851, a| when seen in the water, resemble those of a dog. 
flock of them extending to about fifteen miles | The limbs, which in the sea act as excellent pad- 
was discovered, not far from the Scottish coast; | dles, are indifferent instruments of locomotion on 
a dozen animals at least occupying every hun-|land—the forepaws are almost the only motive 
dred square yards. Of course, with such oppor- | powers, the posterior portion of the body having 
tunities, a ship is readily filled, and bearing | to be dragged over the ground. The young are 
homeward with her valuable cargo, there is still | very obedient to the parent seals, and are obe- 
time to undertake a second and more northern | dient to, and recognize the voices of their dams 
voyage, in search of whales or larger seals. amid the loudest tumult. They are decidedly 
The Dutch have been in the habit of prosecu-| gregarious in their habits, and hunt and herd 
ting the trade with small vessels, but the British | together in common ; and, in those cases, when 
although occasionally using tiny craft, prefer | surprised by an enemy, they have great facilities 
employing large aad stout vessels, as with such ' in expressing, both by tone and gesture, the ap- 
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proach of adreaded enemy. There are four dif- 
ferent species of the animal; the one to which 
we have been referring is called the Phoca 
Greenlandica, and is about six feet in length, 
and has the peculiar property of often changing 
the colour of its skin as it approaches maturity. 
The seal visiting the British shores (Phoca 
Vitulina) is seldom more than four or five feet 
in length.—Harper’s Magazine. 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, 


The New York Times translates the following 
portion of a political catechism from an Italian 
paper published at Turin: 


Question—Who is the lightest man in the 
world? 

Answer—The Frenchman. 

Who is the heaviest ?—The German. 

Who is the most serious ?—The Englishman. 

Who is the most vivacious ?—The Swiss. 

Who is the proudest ?—The Spaniard. 

Who is the most humble?—The Russian. 

Who is the most enterprising?—The Pole. 

Who is the laziest 7—The Turk. 

Who is the widest awake ?— The American. 

Who is the sleepiest ?—The Hottentot. 

Who has all these vices and virtues mixed to- 
gether?—The Italian. 


What maxes a Man *t—The longer I live, the 
more certain I am that the great difference between 
men, the great and the insignificant, is energy—in- 
vineible determination—an honest purpose once 
fixed—and then victory. That quality will do any- 
thing that can be done in the world; and no talents, 
no circumsiances, no opportunity will make, a two- 
legged creature a man without it.— Goethe. 


WISDOM'S CHOICE. 
* Teach me thy way, O Lord, I will walk in thy truth. Unite 
my heart to fear thy name.” Ps. 86; 11. 
Why should we seek, in classic halls, 
‘The lore of Greece or Rome, 
Or con, amid the midnight watch, 
Some darkly written tome ? 
And vainly think that such employ, 
Will give the soul, a lasting joy. 


Why should we climb. with toilsome step, 
Ambition’s rugged hill, 

And fondly hope, our cherished names, 
Fame’s future trump will fill? 

Will these impart that peaceful sway, 

The world ne’er gives or takes away * 


Will these afford the sunset hour 
Of life, a halo bright, 

Or drive away the cheerless gloom, 
Of Death's fast deep’ning night; 

Or elevate the sinking soul, 

When drear aflliction’s billows roll. 


What though we gain the yellow ore 
That California yields? 

Or cull the sparkling diamond bright, 
From rich Peruvian fields ? 

What though commercial interests still, 

Witb gold our swelling coffers fill? 


| people of England. 


Can this redeem our guilty souls, 
From unrepented sin? 

Or will it bribe the gates of Heaven, 
To let our spirits in ? 

Will it avert stern justice's rod, 

Or buy us lasting peace with God? 


But, let us learn thy ways, oh ! Lord, 
*T will give our spirits ease ; 

Thy ways are ways of pleasantness, 
Thy paths are paths of peace; 

Ay, teach us, then, thy ways, oh! Lord, 

Incline our hearts to fear thy word. 


Then shall we mount, on eagle wings, 
Over each besetting sin, 

And know the real happiness, 
The godly race to win. 

And realize that peaceful sway 

The world ne'er gives, or takes away. 


And feel the soothing Gilead balm, 
Within each aching breast; 

And Israei’s kind Physician too, 
Will give the spirit rest. 

Will stay with hope the sinking soul, 

When dread affliction’s billows roll. 


Then shall we strive, in humble faith, 
To tread the narrow path, 
And trust our Mediator will 
Appease Jenovan’s wrath ; 
Thus we'll avert stern justice's rod, 
And buy enduring peace with God. 


And. aided by that grace divine, 
That God's free love has given, 
Will “ fight the goodly fight of faith,” 
*Till we are called to Heaven ; 
Then shall we know, that this employ 
Will give our souls eternal joy. 


Rusricvs. 
Eleventh month, 1851. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Fore1cn.—The Steamship Atlantic, from Liver- 
ool on the 12th, arrived at New York on the 23d 
instant. 


EncLanp.—Parliament has been prorogued to the 
15th of First mouth next. Official notice has been 
given that the Crystal Palace will be handed over 
to the contractors on the Ist prox. The Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition estimate the nett profits 
at £150,000, which they propose to apply to the in- 
crease of the means of industrial education. They 
ask a Royal Charter, to enable them to carry out 
this purpose. 

Kossuth continued to engross the attention of the 
He visited Birmingham on the 
10th, and Manchester on the 1!th inst., and was 
everywhere greeted with the most lively enthusiasm. 

Lieut. Pine, of the Royal Navy, proposes a fur- 
ther search for Sir John Franklin. He proposes to 
go through Russia and Siberia to the locality where 


| it is thought further traces of the expedition must 


be found on the Polar Sea. The enterprize has the 
support of the Admiralty, and of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Lady Franklin devotes £500 to 
the project. 
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France.—The Message of the President was read 
to the Assembly, by Mr. Thorigny, on the 4th inst. 
The Message strongly urges the repeal of the elec- 
toral law of 1850, and the re-establishmeht of uni- 
versal suffrage, on its broadest basis,as thesole means 
of arriving at the revision of the Constitution, and 
the legal and peaceable solution of future difficul- 
ties. The readingof the Message produced a great 
sensation in the Assembly. M. de Thorigny after- 
wards read the project of a law for the revocation, 
and demanded that it be regarded as a question of 
urgency. After a lively discussion, the Ministry 
sustained a defeat, the question of urgency being 
rejected by acclamation. On the sth, M. Dupin was 
elected President of the Assembly, and Sete, 
Daru and Benoits d’Azy, Vice-Presidents. 


Great excitement prevailed throughout France re- 
specting the Message. The proposition for repeal 
is supported by the Republicans, and warmly o 
posed be the Legitimists and Orleanists. It is said 
that the officers and soldiers declare their intention 
to adhere to the President. 


Germany.—The King of Hanover is gradually 
failing, and his recovery is regarded as hopeless. 


Austria.—The demonstrations in England in 
favour of Kossuth, have created a strong impression, 
both on the Government and people of Austria. No 
press, however, dares publish any of the speeches 
of Kossuth, and no independent expression is ven- 
tured upon the subject. 


Huncary.—The correspondent of the Times, in 
Austria, says,—“The Hungarian party is daily gain- 
ing strength and courage, and the Pesti Napto, the 
organ of the old conservatives, frankly declares 
that ‘the maintenance of Hungary as a state, in the 
political organization of the Austrian empire is ne- 
cessary.’ It is added that this must not be misun- 
derstood. Hungary makes no claim to an ‘inde- 
pendent political existence, as this would be opposed 
to the unity of the empire,’ but it requires ‘ au inde- 
pendent internal government, the maintenance of 
its own judicial system of civil matters, and the in- 
dependent administration of its own affairs.’ ”’ 

There is considerable excitement among the 
SouthSclavonic races, and loud complaints are made 
of the distress of the citizens and peasantry, and 
the increasing price of provisions. 


SwitTzerLanpD.—The general elections for the 
Federal Assembly have taken place. There will 
be but little change in the political complexion of 
the Assembly. 


Care or Goop Horr.—There seems to be no pros- 
pect of a speedy termination of the war. The re- 
volt was spreading on the frontier, and it is under- 
stood that the Kaffir’s were collecting from 5,000 
to 6,000 men. 


Mexico,—Late advices state that Caravajal, 
after the most persevering efforts to capture Mata- 
moras, abandoued the seige on the 9th inst., after 
which a large number of his followers left him. 

The Trait d’Union, from the city of Mexico, of 
the 25th ult., states that Letcher, the American min- 
ister, had been in the country fifteen days, but no- 
thing concerning the Tehuantepec question had 
transpired. 

It is said that the Mexican Government and the 
Congress, far from opposing the right of transit 
across the Isthmus, are perfectly willing, nay, anxi- 
ous, to grant it, but they do not wish to bind them- 
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selves by any contracts. They have no objection 
to the North Americans, if they only desired the rail- 
way from ocean to ocean. It is to colonization Coy 
object. The two immense grants to Garay on eac 
side of the Isthmus terrify them, for therein they 
behold the inevitable germ of an establishment of 
North Americans upon Mexican territory. At no 
price, and under no circumstances, says the Union, 
will the Congress of the country submit to this. 

The cholera is raging in some portions of Mexico, 
on the Pacific coast. All the towns which were 
visited in 1849 by this dreadful malady, are now 
passed over. 


Beunos Arres.—Files of the British Packet to 
Ninth month 26th, have been received. 

Oribe had capitulated, and it was supposed that 
he would join Gen. Urquiza, so that the war in the 
Banda Oriental would soon be at an end. Gen. 


P- | Rosas was pressing the male inhabitants into his 


army, and in some places only women and children 
were left. 

News has been received at Cerrito of the com- 
lete defeat of the traitor Leonardo Olivera, by the 
orces under command of Col. Barries. His capture 

was considered inevitable, unless he should succeed 
in reaching the Brazilian frontier. The vanguard 
of Urquiza had also been pursued from the vicinity 
of Andaluz to Quebrayugo, with some loss. 


Domestic.— The Grand Jury of the U. 8. District 
Court, in New York, have found true bills against 
twenty-five persons charged with participating in 
the Syracuse riots. 


The Secretary of State has granted a to 
Robert J. Brent, Attorney General of the State of 
Maryland, to take part in the prosecution of the 
Christiana prisoners. 


An alarming and sorrowful event occurred at New 
York on the afternoon of the 20th inst. A large 
schoolhouse, four stories high, was occupied on the 
second and third stories by female, and on the fourth 
by male pupils, amountiug collectively to about 
1300. One stairway, round a square well, led to 
them all. Early in the afternoon, a female teacher 
in the third story was seized with a fainting fit, on 
which she was removed into the passage way, and 
a call raised for water. This call suggesting the 
idea of fire, an alarm of fire was raised, and the pu- 
pils from the second and third stories rushed on the 
stairway, forming so dense a mass that the balusters 
gave way, and the children were precipitated down 
the open well to the lower story, where they were 
piled one on another, to the height of ten or twelve 
feet; by which means a number were suffocated be- 
fore they could be rescued. The teacher of the 
boys’ school, occupying the fourth story, had the 
firmness to plant himself against the door, and thus 
prevent the egress of his pupils. One or two jumped 
out of the window, and perished by the fall. Some 
of the smaller girls were forced into one of the ad- 
joining rooms, and prevented from mingling with 
the mass on the stairway. They were thus saved 
from injury. About forty lost their lives, and about 
thirty were seriously injured ; among the latter of 
whom several of the female teachers are named. 
No blame is attached to the teachers. They, in- 
deed, appear to have done all that prudence and 
sagacity, under such circumstances, could suggest. 
More of the girls would probably have been saved 
if the alarm not been increased by a cal] from 
without, that the house was on fire. 





